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“For  Virtue’s  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had; 

The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  run  mad.” 

***** 

“Whom  conscience,  ne’er  asleep, 

Wounds  with  incessant  strokes,  not  loud,  but  deep.” 

***** 

“0  Conscience,  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrors  hast  thou  driven  me,  out  of  which 
I  find  no  way,  from  deep  to  deeper  plunged.” 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


The  Bio-Psychological  Dangers  of  Repression. 

The  free  and  unhampered  dissipation  of  one’s  awak¬ 
ened  libido  upon  the  lower  levels  of  activity  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  development  of  a  great  personality.  The 
vital  and  mental  forces  must  be  sublimated  and  raised 
through  a  benign  disciplinary  suppression  of  activities  on 
the  lower  planes  and  turned  into  progressive  creative 
work.  An  individual  will  accept  the  suppression  and 
inhibition  of  disciplinary  measures  almost  to  the  point  of 
prohibition  when  his  reason  recognizes  the  purpose  and 
value  of  such  measures,  but  he  will  repudiate  and  protest 
against  all  finalities  and  absolutes  which  close  the  avenues 
to  action  in  all  directions.  At  this  point,  suppression  be¬ 
comes  repression. 

We  have  found  that  suppression  consists  in  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  certain  libido  desires  and  values  on  the  lower 
levels  in  order  that  the  identical  libido  energy  may  be 
raised  and  utilized  at  higher  levels.  If  the  suppression  is 
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just  sufficient  to  turn  the  libido  interests  to  higher  levels, 
it  is  sublimated,  but  if  it  is  strong  enough  to  press  it  to  a 
lower  or  older  level,  it  is  repression  of  a  regressionary 
type. 

Suppression  commences  to  be  operative  in  infancy  at 
the  sensory-motor  level  and  extends  on  up  to  the  psychic 
levels;  on  the  sensory-motor  level,  pain  is  the  suppressive 
motive,  and  on  the  psychic  levels  fear  is  the  suppressive 
motive.  In  infancy  or  the  beginning  of  organic  develop¬ 
ment  each  libido  area  seeks  its  own  satisfaction  in  inter¬ 
changeable  fashion  and  anything  stands  for  anything 
without  discrimination ;  for,  at  first,  the  child  is  prompted 
only  by  its  eager  desires  for  richness  of  sensory-motor 
satisfactions  and,  for  this  reason,  it  engages  in  an  active 
exploration  of  every  possible  source  of  gratification  with¬ 
out  any  feeling  of  restraint.  If  this  undirected  self-seek¬ 
ing  is  allowed  to  continue  beyond  the  infantile  age,  it 
produces  a  polymorphous  perverse  egotistic  personality. 
The  infant  has  no  consciouness  of  this  perversity  until  the 
suppressions  of  society  serve  as  a  reproach,  and  the  fear 
and  the  pain  of  expulsion  from  society  awaken  it  to  the 
sense  of  the  evil  consequences  of  indiscriminate  self-grati¬ 
fication.  It  is  only  when  these  polymorphous  infantile 
organic  gratifications  extend  beyond  the  childhood  period 
that  we  call  them  perverse.  Such  perversion  is  the  con¬ 
scious  end  of  a  long  chain  of  links  in  which  unconscious 
auto-erotic  satisfaction  preceded  by  the  fundamental  life 
impulse  or  instinct  is  the  origin.  We  have  seen  that  the 
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ego  personality  may  be  made  up  of  partial  libido  trends, 
located  in  organs  and  skin  areas.  When  one  trend  tries 
to  usurp  the  rights  of  others,  we  apply  to  it  the  term  per¬ 
verse,  because  the  libido  resident  in  any  organ  or  skin  area 
must  be  able  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  area  and  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  object  of  ego  interest,  at  every  time  of 
action,  if  one  is  to  remain  normal. 

If  freedom  of  movement  in  the  individual  is  interfered 
with  in  one  direction,  it  must  be  given  other  channels  of 
outlets  for  the  active  libido.  The  behavior  of  infants, 
when  their  movements  are  hampered,  affords  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  consequence  of  interferences  with  impulsive 
emotions  which  seek  outlet  through  action.  If  the  head 
of  a  new-born  infant  is  held  immobile,  or  its  arms  and  legs 
are  prevented  from  moving,  its  body  will  instantly  stiffen 
and  it  will  assume  an  explosive  tension  of  the  whole  body, 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  become  tense,  the  baby  holds  its 
breath  and  its  face  and  skin  become  flushed,  or  if  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  releasing  its  arms  and  legs,  it  will  engage  in 
slashing  movements.  From  the  evident  discomfort  and 
bodily  strain  of  the  infant  when  its  freedom  of  movement 
is  prevented  or  hindered,  we  can  draw  an  inference  of 
what  terrible  things  may  happen  throughout  the  life  of  the 
individual  when  mental  images  and  associations  are 
formed  and  so  repressed  by  cultural  tendencies.  The  in¬ 
dividual  must  find  some  channel  for  his  activities,  else  his 
personality  is  likely  to  suffer.  I  have  observed  that  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  not  been  allowed  to  talk  become  very  ac- 
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live  in  some  way,  usually  in  walking  and  running  or  swing¬ 
ing  the  arms. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  give  direction  to  all  spontan¬ 
eous  tendencies  toward  action,  and  to  avoid  stimulation 
of  emotive  forces  through  suggestions  and  visualizations 
of  achievements  which  are  out  of  harmony  with  reality  or 
which  have  not  been  provided  with  compromise  forms  of 
expression. 

Suppression  is  the  method  of  society  for  holding  in 
check  the  infantile  libido  cravings  until  they  may  be 
directed  to  higher  uses.  Suppressed  libido  first  serves  as 
a  basis  for  childhood  fantasy  until  it  develops  a  technical 
skill  for  creative  work,  it  is  also  able  to  satisfy  its  anti¬ 
social  trends  in  fantasy  rather  than  in  reality  and  by  this 
means  escape  the  social  disapproval.  This  method  of 
gratification  remains  normal  for  a  child  up  to  seven  years 
of  age,  but  if  his  fantasy  world  continues  to  be  held  as 
real  on  into  adulthood,  the  individual  suffers  a  loss  of  re- 
lationship  with  reality.  The  work  of  bio-psycho-analysis 
is  to  ascertain  how  much  and  the  way  in  which  the  adult 
individual  still  endeavors,  in  his  every  day  conduct  in  the 
world  of  reality,  to  follow  out  his  method  of  obtaining 
satisfaction  and  power  through  disguised  infantile  fantasy. 
For  instance,  a  lady  of  thirty-five  years  of  age  was  on 
occasions  seized  with  an  irrestistible  impulse  to  commit 
suicide,  an  analysis  showed  that  this  impulse  was  carried 
over  from  a  childhood  fantasy  in  which  she  had  fancied 
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herself  dead  and  surrounded  by  sorrowing  friends,  and 
this  impulse  returned  with  every  period  of  self-pity. 

Between  the  age  of  seven  years  and  the  period  of 
adolescence  the  child  makes  the  self  or  a  part  of  the  self 
his  object  of  his  love  interest.  This  is  called  the  age  of 
auto-eroticism  because  it  is  a  process  of  gaining  self-grati¬ 
fication  of  one  area  of  the  bodily  organs,  skin,  or  mucus 
membrane  by  contact  with  another.  Auto-eroticism  is 
rooted  in  the  age  of  organic  and  functional  development 
when  the  youth  seeks  satisfaction  of  its  desires  by  the 
establishment  of  libidinous  centers  by  the  titilation  of  one 
part  of  its  body  by  another.  By  this  masturbatory  pro¬ 
cess,  the  individual  establishes  respiratory,  lip,  tongue, 
stomach,  skin,  eye,  ear,  nose,  urethral  and  glandular 
eroticism. 

Self-satisfaction  through  auto-erotic  measures  short- 
circuits  the  bio-psychological  energies  at  that  over  sensa- 
tized  point  and  conflicts  with  the  larger  view  of  race  per¬ 
petuation.  We  have  learned  that  all  partial  libido  striv¬ 
ings  must  be  adaptable  and  co-operative  in  the  obtaining 
of  nutritional  satisfactions  in  answer  to  the  individual  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation,  and  that  all  partial  libido 
strivings  including  the  nutritional  function  must  remain 
free  to  be  drawn  into  unity  in  the  propogational  centers 
for  reproduction  in  species  preservation.  Suppression 
with  education  and  elevation  of  the  libido  cravings  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  regulation  of  the  vital  forces,  the  protection 
of  society  and  the  achievement  of  a  strong  personality. 
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But  the  effort  to  adjust  these  conflicting  libido  cravings  by 
over-suppression  without  the  proper  education  causes  the 
organism  to  produce  auto-erotic  symbolizations  in  the 
form  of  fantasy,  mental  amnesias,  tics,  epileptic  fits,  hys¬ 
terias,  convulsions  and  various  other  symptoms. 

At  the  age  of  adolescence  the  primal  libido  naturally 
finds  its  unification  in  the  propogational  centers,  and,  when 
it  is  protected  and  given  a  complete  sense  of  security  and 
is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  rich  food  without  having 
to  work  for  it,  the  primal  sexual  libido  almost  turns  the 
individual  into  a  bundle  of  seed  germs.  But,  under  the 
suppressive  measures  of  a  competitive  existence,  much  of 
the  sexual  libido  energy  is  transformed  into  secondary 
functions  of  protection  and  allurement ;  thus,  fecundity  has 
been  materially  reduced  by  the  more  complicated  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  to  reality.  Under  the  suppression 
contingent  upon  the  hardships  of  dangers  and  labor,  the 
procreative  powers  of  insects  are  greatly  reduced,  but, 
when  they  are  protected  and  fed  rich  predigested  food, 
they  almost  turn  to  egg  bags.  Hens,  when  forced  to  en¬ 
dure  the  hardships  of  the  jungle,  will  lay  and  hatch 
twelve  to  fifteen  eggs  per  annum,  but,  when  domesticated, 
protected,  and  fed  upon  rich  food,  they  actually  lay  from 
two  to  three  hundred  eggs  per  annum. 

Auto-eroticism  naturally  develops  in  the  individual  a 
hyper-self-consciousness  and,  when  the  auto-erotic  trends 
begin  to  establish  a  unity  among  themselves  toward  the 
development  of  an  ego-consciousness,  the  youth  becomes 
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self-admiring,  or  narcisistic.  If  he  remains  at  this  level 
and  fails  to  enter  the  social  stage,  he  continues  to  be  self- 
conscious,  self-centered,  anti-social  and  egotistical.  He 
cannot  survive  in  the  social  world,  for  the  law  of  bio-psy- 
chology  is  “He  who  concentrates  his  libido  upon  himself 
shall  perish.** 

Our  age  is  much  afflicted  with  narcism,  practically  all 
of  our  social  ills  and  diseases  are  intimately  bound  up  in 
either  individual  or  group  narcism,  so  are  many  of  the 
mental  and  bodily  diseases  of  the  individuals.  During 
the  narcisistic  phase  of  human  evolution,  the  auto-erotic 
libido  should  become  socialized  into  hetero-sexual  and 
secondary  protective  functions.  This  transformation 
should  gradually  take  place  under  the  suppressive  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  influences  of  society,  but  the  transference  of  the 
desire  life  from  the  individual  or  self-preservation  to  the 
social  or  species-preservation  should  be  made  very  grad¬ 
ually.  The  altered  mode  of  libido  gratification  carries 
with  it  a  correlative  heightened  adaptation  to  reality,  and 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  individual  and  society 
depends  upon  the  fluidity  and  adaptability  of  the  bio- 
psychological  libidinous  cravings. 

The  process  of  transformation  of  the  primal  sexual 
libido  into  secondary  impulses  takes  place  primarily  in  the 
form  of  affluxes  of  organic  sexual  libido.  Sexuality  be¬ 
came  deflected  by  degrees  from  its  original  destination  in 
organic  gratification  and  a  portion  of  it  is  turned  little  by 
little  into  the  phylogenetic  impulse  of  the  mechanisms  of 
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allurement  of  friends  and  of  the  protection  of  the  young. 
This  diversion  of  sex  libido  from  the  sexual  acts  into  re¬ 
lated  functions,  is  still  taking  place  under  cultural  sup¬ 
pression.  Where  this  operation  succeeds  without  injury 
to  the  health,  and  leads  to  the  adaptation  of  the  individual 
to  the  cultural  world,  it  is  called  sublimation. 

For  instance:  Just  as  there  is  sex  libido  transforma¬ 
tion,  or  sublimation  in  the  plumage,  song,  grace  and  nests 
of  birds  so  there  is  an  analogous  transformation  or  subli¬ 
mation  in  the  poetry,  art,  literature,  homes,  clothing, 
schools  and  religion  of  human  society. 

If  suppression  tends  to  a  too  rapid  sublimation  or  to  a 
denial  of  the  source  of  the  sublimated  force,  or  to  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  libido  back  upon  itself,  then  the  individual  be¬ 
comes  ill  of  body  and  mind.  There  are  three  stages  of 
sex  transformation  which  serve  as  character  barometers. : 
First,  auto-sexual,  from  infancy  to  seven;  Second,  homo¬ 
sexual,  from  seven  to  fourteen;  Third,  hetero-sexual,  from 
fourteen  to  the  end  of  life.  I  hus  we  observe  that  subli¬ 
mation  increases  with  age  by  slight  suppression  which 
tends  to  encourage  the  erotic  impulses  to  rise  to  the  next 
level.  Yet  if  suppressions  arise  at  any  time  antagonistic 
to  the  normal  flow  of  the  erotic  energy  upward,  the  energy 
may  continue  to  flow  through  the  channels  most  widely 
open  in  infancy,  and  keep  the  individual  at  the  level  of 
the  moron.  For  vital,  energy  naturally  runs  in  lines  of 
least  resistance  or  old  habit  formations  unless  inhibitions 
at  that  point  are  stronger  than  the  suppressions. 
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So  long  as  the  limitations  due  to  suppressions  are  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  and  serve  to  close  opportunity  to  lower  forms 
of  action,  in  a  manner  that  tends  to  raise  the  threshold  to 
a  higher  plane  of  manifestation,  so  that  the  energy  be¬ 
comes  sublimated,  refined,  and  spiritualized,  there  is 
health  and  peace  of  mind  in  the  individual  and  progess  in 
society. 

It  should  always  be  bom  in  mind  that  any  suppression 
that  is  not  rationalized  and  accompanied  by  an  intel¬ 
ligently  directed  sublimation  eventually  becomes  a  repres¬ 
sion. 

The  operation  of  this  law  can  be  shown  by  taking  the 
attitude  of  three  men.  A,  B  and  C,  towards  the  act  of 
eating  food,  and  by  assuming  in  each  case  that  they  have 
the  same  amount  of  natural  desire  for  this  form  of  seg¬ 
mental  gratification.  A  yields  to  the  desire,  without  limit, 
and  thus  in  no  way  suffers  from  either  suppression  or  re¬ 
pression,  because  there  is  neither,  but  he  does  pay  the 
penalty  of  holding  his  nature  down  to  the  animal  plane. 
B  suppresses  his  desire,  eats  very  little,  but  he  does  so  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  it  wrong  to  eat  heartily ;  he  is  afraid  the 
food  will  hurt  him,  or  he  is  ashamed  of  a  natural  craving 
and  tries  to  ignore  it  by  denying  its  existence.  His  sup¬ 
pression  thus  becomes  a  repression,  and  he  pays  for  his 
error  by  acquiring  indigestion  and  all  the  other  ills  that 
arise  whenever  we  outrage  our  organs  by  over  indulgence 
or  paralyze  them  by  fear.  C  also  suppresses  his  desire, 
and  eats  very  moderately,  but  he  does  so  in  order  that  the 
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forces,  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  eliminating 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  food,  may  be  directed  towards 
mental  activity  and  accomplishment,  so  his  suppression  is 
at  all  times  associated  with  intelligent  sublimation,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  beneficial. 

The  student  will  understand,  of  course,  that  whatever 
applies  to  the  stomach  and  the  appetites  and  cravings  that 
belong  to  it  also  applies  to  all  other  organs  and  appetites 
of  the  entire  body.  And  in  every  case  the  inhibitory 
measures  must  be  such  as  to  emancipate  the  self  from  the 
inertia  of  mere  affective  gratification  and  lift  it  to  the 
rational  plane. 

Suppression  may  be  a  benign,  inhibition  of  one  form  of 
gratification  in  order  to  discipline  the  impulse  and  turn  it 
upward  in  sublimated  creativeness ;  or  suppression  may  be 
malign,  positively  prohibiting  the  gratification  of  cravings 
and  impulses,  which  it  continues  to  recognize  but  considers 
always  and  altogether  evil:  nevertheless  perfectly  good 
intentioned  suppression  may  have  a  malign  influence  upon 
the  subject,  if  he  comes  to  believe  that  the  suppressor  is 
trying  to  mould  his  personality  after  a  fashion  not  pleas¬ 
ing  to  himself,  or  to  make  him  after  a  pattern  far  above 
his  self-estimated  ability  to  reach. 

If  the  subject  suspects  that  the  suppressing  agent  is 
trying  to  invade  his  personality,  he  enters  into  conflict  with 
that  agent.  Often,  under  such  a  condition,  the  subject 
puts  up  any  line  of  battle  that  will  defeat  the  one  who 
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tries  to  discipline  him.  And  this  conflict  grows  more 
vigorous  and  malignant  when  one  is  suffering  from  repres¬ 
sions  due  to  infantile  incestuous  attachments  of  which  he 
is  ashamed  and  conscience  smitten;  especially  is  this  true 
if  the  suppression  is  imposed  by  the  father  with  whom  he 
is  in  conflict  over  the  possession  of  the  mother.  This 
forms  a  double  complex  including  both  suppression  and 
repression. 

Giteau,  who  assassinated  President  Garfield,  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  this  type.  His  suppressing  father  was  also, 
at  the  same  time,  his  rival;  this  rivalry  was  on  the  uncon¬ 
scious  erotic  plane,  it  being  for  the  possession  of  the  body 
of  the  mother.  He  had  repressed  his  incestuous  cravings 
for  his  mother  into  unconsciousness  because  of  his  shame, 
sense  of  guilt  and  fear;  hence,  he  was  unaware  of  the 
reason  why  he  felt  such  a  vehement  hatred  for  his  father 
and  engaged  in  such  a  protest  against  the  suppressive  dis¬ 
cipline  imposed  by  him. 

Young  Giteau’s  father  was  religious,  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere,  but  fanatical.  He  claimed  to  have  attained  unity 
with  Christ  and  expected  to  live  on  the  earth  forever.  He 
feared  insanity  and  claimed  that  “diabolical  possessions** 
could  be  cast  out  by  superior  virtue,  he  also  believed  that 
prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands  would  cure  the  sick.  His 
fanatical  beliefs  gave  him  a  plausible  reason  for  forcing 
his  son  into  abject  submission,  he  would  flog  him  unmerci¬ 
fully  and  then  apologize  to  him  for  being  so  very  loose 
in  his  discipline  of  him,  he  would  whip  him  and  try  to  get 
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him  to  say  “paid”  but  the  hopeless  hatred  which  he  had 
for  his  father  would  cause  him  to  say  “quail”  instead. 
Young  Giteau’s  grandfather  took  his  part  and  regarded 
him  as  the  smartest  Giteau  of  the  name,  while  his  father 
regarded  him  as  “the  devil's  very  seed.”  His  mother 
had  been  an  invalid  most  of  his  early  life,  she  died  while 
he  was  yet  young  and,  when  his  father  married  again,  he 
left  home.  The  facts  go  to  show  that  his  father  really 
hated  him  because  he  unconsciously  felt  his  son  to  be  a 
rival  for  the  possession  of  the  mother,  this  caused  him  to 
be  very  cruel  and  then,  to  justify  his  cruelty,  he  would 
say,  “I  tried  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  him.” 

Young  Giteau  was  physically  weak,  self-conscious, 
egotistical,  unfriendly,  irritable,  brooding,  restless  and 
cowardly,  and  he  sought  to  gain  superiority  over  his  father 
through  contradictory  wil fulness  and  bad  temper.  When 
he  was  eighteen,  he  attacked  his  father  from  behind  while 
he  was  seated  at  a  table.  When  he  was  twenty-three  he 
heard  that  Booth  had  shot  Lincoln,  and,  at  thirty,  he  said 
“Some  day  I  will  gain  notoriety,  if  not  by  good,  then  by 
evil,  and  shoot  some  public  man  as  Booth  did.” 

When  his  father  started  a  community  religion  called 
“The  Oneida  Religio-Socialistic  School,”  he  sent  his  son 
the  literature.  The  son  turned  to  “Christ’s  irresistible 
power.”  He  identified  himself  with  his  father’s  hero,  in 
order  to  dominate  the  father.  He  lived  five  stormy  years 
in  the  community,  then  withdrew  “to  give  Christ  a  daily 
paper,”  “The  Theocrat.”  By  this  method,  he  sought  to 
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supplant  his  father,  but  the  paper  failed.  Later  he  em¬ 
barked  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  he  studied  law,  he  lec¬ 
tured  on  theological  subjects,  he  wrote  a  book  on  “The 
Second  Coming  of  Christ,”  and  he  boosted  a  number  of 
wild  business  projects.  He  was  divorced  for  adultery, 
and  discharged  from  the  church  for  immorality.  He  was 
utterly  unable  to  control  his  impulsive  cravings  and  reach 
a  comfortable  and  efficient  affective  state  anywhere,  at 
any  time  or  under  any  circumstances,  for  he  was  by  this 
time  completely  out  of  harmony  with  reality. 

“The  Second  Coming  of  Christ”  was  the  symbol  of  the 
second  coming  of  himself  and  to  it  he  looked  for  his 
future  happier  rebirth.  Christ’s  coming  being  delayed, 
he  then  sought  his  second  coming  through  Garfield,  en¬ 
tered  his  presidential  campaign  and  spoke  to  colored  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  behalf.  He  saw  a  Sunday  School  teacher  one 
day  and  liked  her ;  he  had  never  met  her,  but  he  loved  her 
at  sight,  and  having  brought  over  his  childhood  phantasy 
as  a  method  of  gratifying  his  wishes,  he  imagined  she  was 
an  heiress  and  thought  she  would  marry  him,  if  only  he 
hand  an  appointment  to  a  place  of  honor,  but  he  failed 
to  consummate  his  hope.  He  again  turned  to  Garfield  to 
consummate  this  hope  and  wrote  him  making  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  honor,  his  economic  position  and  his  rehabili¬ 
tation  or  rebirth;  this  second  coming  of  himself  as  a  re¬ 
deemer  was  defeated  because  Garfield  ignored  him. 

He  sought  the  cosularship  to  Paris  and  later  asked  to 
be  made  minister  to  Austria.  Finally,  Secretary  of  State, 
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Blaine  felt  so  annoyed  that  he  told  him  never  to  speak  to 
him  again.  He  felt  terribly  insulted.  He  then  laid 
Blaine’s  appointment  to  Garfield,  whom  he  now  claimed 
had  ruined  the  country.  Arthur,  he  fancied  would  be 
more  considerate  of  him,  and  he  knew  that,  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Garfield,  Arthur  would  become  president.  He 
hated  the  south  and  accused  Garfield  of  being  influenced 
greatly  by  southerners,  he  thought  the  removal  of  Garfield 
would  liberate  the  country  from  his  supposed  Southern 
domination.  He  felt  the  “inspiration  from  God”  to  as¬ 
sassinate  Garfield;  this  was  his  own  repressed  affects  in 
detachment.  He  fancied  that  his  act  would  arouse  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation.  He  also  thought  he  would  be 
handsomely  rewarded  for  his  heroic  act  by  being  swept 
into  power  by  the  outraged  populace,  this  was  due  to  the 
transference  of  his  own  feelings  to  the  people.  Garfield’s 
wife  saved  the  president  once.  Giteau  had  planned  the 
assassination  several  weeks  before  it  actually  occurred 
and  was  near  him  once  with  a  loaded  pistol,  but  the  help¬ 
less  dependence  of  Garfield’s  invalid  wife  clinging  to  his 
arm  caused  him  to  postpone  the  act  because  she  reminded 
him  of  his  own  invalid  mother.  Garfield  was  to  him,  a 
cruel  father;  Mrs.  Garfield  was  his  own  mother,  and  he 
could  not  kill  his  rival  for  his  mother’s  affections  in  her 
presence. 

On  July,  the  eighth,  he  shot  Garfield,  from  behind,  “to 
save  the  Republic,”  he  aimed  also  to  create  a  demand  for 
his  book  and  through  it  gain  dominancy  over  the  herd. 
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This  would  rectify  his  ineradicable  sense  of  inferiority, 
“devil’s  seed.”  His  aborted  affections  which  resulted  in 
destitute  economic  and  political  positions,  sexual  perver¬ 
sions,  animosity  against  the  president  and  against  being 
forced  into  a  final  hopeless  submission  by  Blaine’s  attitude, 
finally  led  to  the  assassination.  This  was  due  to  the  sup¬ 
pressions  of  a  tyranical  father  which  were  rooted  in  un¬ 
conscious  jealousies  and  rivalries  growing  out  of  repressed 
desires  for  the  possession  of  the  mother.  This  repression 
caused  the  segmental  cravings  and  phantasies  to  become 
detached  from  consciousness,  so  that  they  “seemed  to  be 
an  inspiration.” 

It  is  not  natural  that  a  man  should  be  as  young  Giteau 
was,  evidently  something  prevented  him  from  becoming 
a  constructive  and  reliable  member  of  society.  His  ex¬ 
treme  selfishness,  egotism,  dishonesty  and  sexual  inferiority 
constitute  evidence  that  he  was  a  psychopath  because  of 
affective  and  organic  repressions  and  obsessional  compen¬ 
satory  acts  rather  than  merely  because  he  wilfully  planned 
to  do  so.  He  felt  a  sense  of  inferiority  and  was  ambitious 
to  compensate  at  any  cost,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  making 
an  attack  on  his  father  from  behind  shows  that  he  had  a 
sense  of  guilt  and  cowardice  based  upon  his  unconscious 
mother  incestuous  attachments.  And,  as  Judge  Porter 
said  at  his  trial,  “The  spirit  in  which  at  forty  he  fired  at 
Garfield  from  behind  was  the  same  spirit  in  which  he,  at 
eighteen,  struck  his  father  from  behind.” 

In  contrast  with  Giteau,  the  assassin,  who  was  motiv- 
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ated  by  his  unspeakable  incestuous  mother  attachments, 
who  was  compelled  by  shame  and  conscience  to  repress 
his  motives  from  consciousness  and  to  substitute  plausible 
ones  in  their  stead,  and  who  was  in  conflict  with  his  dis¬ 
ciplining  father  over  the  possession  of  her  body  and  af¬ 
fectionate  caresses,  is  Charles  Darwin,  the  great  natural¬ 
ist,  who,  although  he  had  had  libidinous  mother  attach¬ 
ments,  had  been  led  by  her  to  transfer  his  affection  for 
her  body  to  her  ideals.  The  case  of  Charles  Darwin, 
reported  in  the  previous  lecture,  should  be  classed,  not 
as  a  repression  but,  as  a  suppression  of  a  benign  type,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  constantly  aware  of  the  conflict  between  his 
own  and  his  father’s  wishes.  It  was  a  battle  over  ideas 
which  had  been  elevated  above  incestuous  libido  attach¬ 
ments,  and  there  was  no  necessity  nor  occasion  for  repress¬ 
ing  them  from  consciousness,  although  the  ideas  had  their 
beginnings  on  the  unconscious  plane.  He  suffered  from 
an  anxiety  neurosis  growing  out  of  the  conflict  over  his 
vocation  which  involved  an  over-accentuated  conscience 
as  to  his  father’s  authority. 

Charles  honored  his  father  and  respected  his  feelings, 
and  even  withheld  such  scientific  generalizations  in  after 
life  as  contradicted  his  father’s  opinions,  and  said  nothing 
of  his  agnostic  tendencies  until  long  after  his  father’s 
death.  He  wanted  to  honor  his  father  but  did  not  want 
his  father  to  invade  his  personality.  As  a  line  of  battle 
he  put  up  drinking,  gambling,  and  prodigality;  thus  he 
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defeated  his  father  and  saved  his  own  personality  from 
being  a  mere  subject,  but  brought  grief  to  both. 

If  Darwin’s  father  had  taken  pains  to  discover  the 
libidinous  interest  of  his  son,  and  then  had  shown  him  how 
classical  education  or  medical  education  might  be  related 
to  his  primary  interest,  he  would  have  saved  the  conflict 
between  themselves  and  he  would  also  have  saved  the 
health  of  his  son.  If  he  had  discovered  his  libidinous  in¬ 
terests  to  be  set  too  low  or  to  be  attached  to  an  unreality, 
then  he  could  have  analyzed  it  out  to  a  point  where  he 
could  have  rationalized  it,  and  gained  a  volitional  control 
of  it,  so  that  he  could  have  directed  it  to  any  reasonable 
interest,  which  might  have  been  suggested  and  proven 
worthy.  As  it  was,  Darwin’s  libidinous  interest  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  great  motive  which  was  in  line  of  reality,  he 
married  his  mother’s  image  in  his  cousin  and  she  also  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  his  mother’s  expectation ;  thus  far,  he  compen¬ 
sated  normally.  Then  he  found  the  objects  of  parental 
attachments  united  in  Professor  Henslow;  he  found  his 
work  in  the  offer  of  the  voyage  on  the  Beagle ;  he  gained 
his  freedom  through  his  uncle’s  intercessions;  so  that 
in  these  things  his  compensations  were  very  good.  Still 
he  needed  his  father’s  financial  aid  and,  because  of  his 
bitter  controversies  with  him  in  the  past,  which  he  was 
forced  to  compromise  at  last  for  the  sake  of  his  financial 
help,  he  was  unable  to  stand  before  the  world  in  defence 
of  his  theories.  He  partially  compensated  for  these  by 
moving  to  the  country  and  living  in  seclusion,  but  his 
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father’s  unrelenting  suppressions  were  only  compensated 
for  in  illness. 

Repression  is  more  dangerous  than  suppression  for  it  is 
an  act  of  the  individual  himself,  and  is  autonomous  in 
its  action.  The  individual,  becoming  aware  of  some  of 
his  own  cravings,  of  which  he  is  afraid  or  ashamed,  not 
only  suppresses  the  act  of  gratification,  but  he  also  re¬ 
presses  from  consciousness  the  craving  or  the  desire  with 
the  instinct  itself  and  denies  his  organic  segments  the  right 
to  have  desire.  As  for  instance :  one  fearing  to  have  chil¬ 
dren,  represses  the  phyloprogentive  instinct  itself  as  well 
as  the  sex  gratification  necessary  to  their  conception,  and 
is  ashamed  and  afraid  of  the  sexual  organs  themselves, 
the  only  agencies  by  which  this  desire  can  be  naturally 
gratified. 

In  repression,  the  organs,  glands,  muscles,  visceral  tis¬ 
sue,  nerves,  and  brain  centers  are  often  repressed  to  the 
point  of  anaesthesia  in  order  to  drive  the  knowledge  of 
their  cravings  from  consciousness.  The  incestuous  desires 
towards  the  parents,  formed  in  childhood  by  virtue  of  the 
comfortable  and  pleasure  giving  bodily  contact,  are  the 
most  deeply  wrought,  and,  if  this  craving  is  not  transfer¬ 
red  from  the  flesh  and  elevated  to  the  realm  of  ideals  early 
in  life,  it  becomes  the  most  strongly  repressed.  For  ex¬ 
ample  :  Darwin  had  no  incestuous  cravings  for  his 
mother’s  flesh,  for  they  had  been  lifted  up  to  her  ideals, 
where  they  became  the  guiding  principle  in  his  choice  of  a 
vocation :  while  Giteau’s  mother  libido  was  incestuous, 
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never  having  been  transferred  to  her  ideals  from  her  flesh. 
He  had  a  longing  for  her  stroke  of  passion,  for  her  breast, 
and  for  her  bodily  contact,  so  that  he  became  jealous  of 
his  father’s  attentions  to  her.  Though  she  died  while  he 
was  young,  his  cravings  remained  to  dominate  his  whole 
life.  For  the  death  of  an  object  of  libidious  fixation  does 
not  release  the  libido  but,  on  the  other  hand,  intensifies  it 
with  an  additional  feeling  of  void. 

The  libidinous  setting  remains  after  the  object  is  re¬ 
moved  so  that  fantasy  and  hallucination  become  substi? 
luted  for  the  real  object.  The  conflict  continues  and  is 
accentuated  with  age  and  stimulated  by  things  similar. 

As  the  child  grows  physically  beyond  the  childhood 
mother  attachment,  he  becomes  ashamed  of  it  and  re¬ 
presses  it  into  unconsciousness,  then  he  is  afraid  of  it  and 
spends  his  life  opposing  everything  which  might  cause  him 
to  remember  it.  His  mother  incest  is  too  horrible  to  think 
of,  therefore,  he  can  only  avoid  conflict  by  a  homo-sexual 
return  to  the  infantile  dependence  and  submissiveness  and 
self-infliction  called  masochism. 

Giteau  again  serves  as  an  example:  He  remained  on 
the  emotional  and  the  fanciful  level  of  the  child,  held  to 
his  mother  incest,  turned  sadistic  towards  his  father  and 
determined  to  subjugate  him  at  any  cost.  This  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  case,  for  the  felt  yoke  of  tyranny  and  the  emotion  of 
jealousy  will  drive  one  to  do  anything  to  anybody.  Gui- 
teau  tried  to  kill  his  father,  and  then  accepted  his  religion 
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and  identified  himself  with  his  father’s  Christ,  so  that  his 
father  would  have  to  look  up  to  him.  He  would  win 
with  Christ,  but,  failing  in  that,  he  then  sought  political 
deliverance.  Garfield  was  in  his  way  of  political  glory. 
He  transferred  his  father  complex  to  Garfield  and  killed 
his  father  in  him.  He  expanded  his  own  fancied  injury  to 
all  mankind.  To  him  Garfield  was  the  embodiment  of 
tyranny  and  the  object  of  his  jealousy,  and,  by  killing  him, 
he  was  to  become  representative  and  deliverer  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  As  Christ  the  hero,  delivered  mankind  and  was  ex¬ 
alted  and  worshipped,  so  would  he  be  exalted  and  hon¬ 
ored. 

Thus  the  repressed  affect  worked  out  the  drama  of 
human  life  in  fancy,  with  him  as  the  principal  actor.  A 
less  fanatical  and  tyrannical  father,  and  a  more  careful 
mother,  who  had  taught  him  to  love  something  and  some¬ 
body  besides  herself,  would  have  made  the  son’s  life  hap¬ 
py,  would  have  saved  Garfield’s  life,  and  would  have 
kept  the  nation  from  sorrow. 

Repression  of  the  libido  cravings,  which  leads  to  the 
point  of  displacement  and  of  burying  the  normal  instincts, 
impulses,  and  aims  in  unconsciousness,  or  which  prevents 
them  from  coming  to  consciousness  at  all,  until  the  com¬ 
plexes  and  ideas  connected  with  the  primitive  impulses  are 
dissociated  from  the  personality,  is  much  like  placing 
nitro-glycerine  or  tri-nitrate  of  toluol  in  the  cellar  of  one’s 
dwelling. 
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Repression  is  the  most  dangerous  use  one  can  make  of 
the  single  individual  or  the  partial  libido  cravings;  it  not 
only  temporarily  denies  the  gratification  of  them,  but  it 
disowns  them  and  attempts  a  psychic  amputation  of  the 
segments,  glands,  and  organs  in  which  they  reside.  Shame, 
disgust,  fear  and  pain  are  usual  motives  of  repression. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  what  is  under  repression 
is  not  dead  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  virile  and 
most  insistent  because  it  is  repressed.  It  continues  to  re¬ 
inforce  itself  and  seeks  every  opportunity  to  set  aside  the 
repressing  influence  in  order  to  take  over  the  entire  organ¬ 
ism  and  compel  the  mind  and  the  body  to  find  gratifica¬ 
tion  for  it. 

According  to  Dr.  Kempf:  Repression  causes  distress¬ 
ing  symptoms  by  hyper-tension  and  functional  distortions 
of  the  autonomic  system  and  by  changes  in  the  sensory- 
motor  centers.  These  produce  hypo-tensions  with  loss  of 
memory,  loss  of  feeling,  on  the  one  hand,  and  hyper-ten¬ 
sions  with  super-sensitiveness,  pricking  sensations,  postures, 
mannerisms,  and  convulsions,  on  the  other.  They  also 
result  in  fixed  preferences,  aversions,  phobias,  fear  of 
responsibility,  fear  of  competition,  fear  of  pain  or  loss  of 
any  kind,  and  fear  of  violating  the  traditions  and  the  old 
customs,  by  cravings  for  unobtainable  or  perverse  objects ; 
finally,  they  produce  hate,  shame,  or  disgust  for  unavoid¬ 
able  objects,  and  cause  failures  and  a  sense  of  inferiority. 

A  man  fifty  years  of  age  came  to  me  seeking  relief  from 
two  staring  eyes  which  had  been  following  him  for  years. 
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He  said  he  could  not  stand  for  anyone  to  look  at  him.  He 
would  go  miles  out  of  his  way  to  and  from  his  office  in 
order  to  avoid  seeing  the  war  sign  showing  “Uncle  Sam 
staring  and  pointing  with  his  finger  and  saying  “I  want 
you.”  He  was  in  a  desperate  nervous  state.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  the  staring  eyes  appeared  to  him  dimly,  but,  as 
time  went  on,  they  grew  more  distinct  and  startling.  At 
first  the  eyes  were  detached  but  later  they  located  them¬ 
selves  successively  in  the  face  of  each  corpse  he  chanced 
to  see.  They  would  pick  up  the  image  of  the  corpse,  and 
he  would  carry  it  about  with  him  until  he  saw  another; 
the  same  eyes  were  then  transferred  to  the  most  recently 
seen  dead,  and  the  experience  was  again  repeated. 

Upon  analysis,  I  discovered  to  his  consciousness  that 
these  eyes  were  memory  eyes.  The  history  showed  that 
he  was  taken  as  a  child,  to  a  church  every  Sunday;  over 
the  pulpit  of  that  church  had  been  painted  a  pair  of  big 
eyes,  accompanied  by  the  words,  “God  sees  you.”  About 
the  age  of  adolescence  he  became  sexually  perverse,  and, 
one  day  when  engaged  in  this  perversion,  his  father  dis¬ 
covered  him  and  suddenly  leaped  towards  him  with  a 
sharp  knife  in  his  hand.  He  stared  at  the  boy  in  anger 
and  exclaimed  in  a  gruff  voice,  “If  you  ever  do  that  again, 
I  will  cut  you  to  pieces !”  His  memory  of  this  experience, 
the  persistence  of  his  segmental  cravings,  and  his  thoughts 
concerning  them  were  placed  under  repression  through 
pain,  shame,  and  fear.  He  even  left  home  at  an  early 
age,  went  to  a  foreign  country  and  never  thereafter  had 
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any  correspondence  with  any  member  of  his  family,  lest 
it  awaken  these  strange  and  unpleasant  feelings  for  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  account.  This  man  thought  that 
he  had  gotten  rid  of  this  painful  memory  by  extreme  re¬ 
pressive  measures,  but  it  was  constantly  reinforcing  itself 
below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  and  seeking  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  return  and  torture  the  life  out  of  him.  When 
he  recalled  the  incident  with  the  affects  attending  it,  he 
was  able  to  re-establish  his  balance  and  to  find  a  new 
orientation  toward  his  family  and  toward  reality. 

Desire  controls  the  biological  energies  as  truly  as  a 
worm’s  head  controls  its  body ;  desire  always  draws  after 
it  so  much  biological  energy  as  is  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  the  gratification  of  that  desire;  or,  failing  in 
the  amount  which  it  is  able  to  control,  it  will  draw  to 
itself  so  much  energy  as  it  is  able  to  release  from  other 
desires.  If  desire  becomes  fixed  upon  or  turns  to  an 
object  in  the  past,  it  draws  after  it  the  life  forces;  if  it 
looks  toward  the  future,  it  will  draw  life’s  energies 
toward  the  future;  if  it  is  attracted  most  strongly  by  the 
immediate  present  it  will  go  out  towards  the  object  or 
the  number  of  objects  necessary  to  the  gratification  of  its 
present  desire  or  desires;  if  the  desire  is  in  the  form  of 
fleshly  cravings,  the  life  forces  will  seek  the  gratification 
of  the  flesh;  if  it  is  elevated  to  craving  for  social  esteem, 
it  will  go  out  on  that  plane;  and  if  it  is  raised  to  the  level 
of  spiritual  ideals,  it  will  rise  to  that  level. 

Desire  may  be  unified  and  draw  the  individual  alto- 
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gether  in  one  direction,  or  it  may  be  divided  into  diverse 
directions,  or  it  may  be  torn  between  the  Edens  of  the  past 
and  the  Paradises  of  the  future,  or  it  may  be  fixed  over 
a  period  of  history  and  repressed  into  so  many  memory 
objects;  as  a  result,  the  vital  forces  may  become  short 
circuited  and  fixed  in  magnetic  fields,  they  may  altogether 
regress  towards  the  past  and  end  in  suicide,  they  may 
build  themselves  a  world  of  fancy  and  lose  touch  with 
reality  altogether,  or  they  may  be  split  up  into  various 
conflicting  interests  and  exhaust  the  vital  forces  in  internal 
strife. 

Wherever  there  is  an  object  of  desire  on  either  the  con¬ 
scious  or  the  unconscious  planes  or  upon  any  plane  what¬ 
soever,  there  will  be  life  forces  struggling  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  that  desire  whether  the  individual  is  consciously 
aware  of  the  fact  or  not;  and  the  vital  forces  will  not  re¬ 
linquish  their  struggle  or  be  turned  to  other  interests  per¬ 
manently  until  the  desire  is  gratified,  neutralized,  com¬ 
promised,  or  rationalized  and  re-orientated  toward  some 

harmonious  end  in  line  with  realitv. 

«✓ 

The  bio-psychological  energy  being  drawn  by  desire 
is  always  active  in  its  efforts  to  find  gratification  conscious¬ 
ly  if  possible  but  unconsciously  if  denied  action  on  the 
conscious  plane.  Desire  is  stronger  than  will  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  life's  forces,  being  active  while  one  is  asleep  as 
well  as  while  he  is  awake,  while  will  is  only  active  during 
the  waking  hours;  in  fact  the  strength  of  will  lies  in  its 
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ability  to  sustain  the  vision  of  objects  of  desire  through 
the  imagination. 

The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  dissipation  of 
bio-psychological  energy  in  useless  conflicts  through  sup¬ 
pression  and  repression  instead  of  in  rationalisation  and 
concentration  in  the  performance  of  useful  work.  See 
chart  on  next  page. 

Every  man  is  under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  normal 
craving  to  live,  which  means  that  our  desire  to  make  a 
living,  is  normally  100%.  Here  is  a  man  who  wants  to 
do  something  besides  make  a  living,  he  desires  to  write  a 
thesis  for  the  elevation  of  his  ego  consciousness,  now  we 
will  estimate  this  desire  at  40%  of  his  normal  desire  to 
earn  a  living,  and  he  also  desires  to  go  visiting,  we  will 
estimate  his  desire  to  visit  his  friends  at  60%  of  his  nor¬ 
mal  desire  to  live.  All  of  these  desires  are  pressing  for 
the  use  of  the  final  common  motor  path  of  action  at 
once,  and  in  this  three  cornered  fight  everything  comes  to 
a  standstill  and  action  is  blocked.  If  the  desire  to  write 
can  be  induced  to  compromise  by  deferring  action,  then 
the  desire  to  make  a  living  will  be  triumphant  over  the 
desire  to  go  visiting  but  it  will  have  exhausted  60%  of 
its  energy  in  holding  down  its  competitor,  and  this  leaves 
it  only  40%  to  work  with.  If  the  desire  to  go  visiting 
should  make  a  compromise  by  agreeing  to  defer  its  action, 
then  there  would  be  left  free  the  entire  100%  of  the 
working  energy.  If  the  desire  to  make  a  living  can  con¬ 
vince  the  desire  to  go  visiting  that  it  will  enjoy  the  visit  all 
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the  more  if  it  will  join  into  the  work,  then  it  will  have 
160%  of  energy  to  work  with.  If  the  desire  to  make  a 
living  can  convince  also  the  desire  to  write  that  the  writ¬ 
ing  will  be  more  enjoyable  and  profitable  if  it  will  first 
join  the  other  two  in  working  and  in  visiting,  then  it  will 
have  200%  of  bio-psychological  energy  to  work  with. 
A  man  thus  unified  and  conditioned  becomes  100% 
above  the  average  man  who  just  makes  a  living.  This 
same  principle  applies  to  every  conflict  between  the 
desires  for  the  use  of  the  final  common  motor  path  of 
action,  and  any  or  all  of  them  can  be  settled  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  can  postpone  action,  form  a  truce,  or 
co-operate. 

It  must  be  understood  that  we  are  dealing  here  with 
actual  desires  capable  of  drawing  after  them  their  share 
of  vital  forces  and  not  with  mere  fancies,  and  that  these 
desires  may  be  entirely  in  the  unconscious. 

This  principle  holds,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  con¬ 
flicts  and  the  unity  of  the  inward  cravings  on  the  uncon¬ 
scious  planes,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  tropisms  or  at¬ 
tractions  which  are  in  the  objective  environment.  In  case 
a  number  of  things  are  attracting  one’s  interest  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  they  may  result  in  conflicts  if  they  are  pull¬ 
ing  in  different  directions,  they  may  give  way  to  each 
other  in  the  sequence  of  time  by  compromise,  or  they  may 
allign  themselves  into  one  single  line  so  that  all  can  be 
obtained  in  one  progressive  line  of  conduct.  The  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  for  the  earth  are  a  very  good 
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illustration  of  the  variations  of  human  power  according  to 
the  tropic  attractions  which  man  feels  for  the  various 
objects  in  the  objective  world.  When  the  sun  and  the 
moon  are  attracting  the  earth  from  opposite  sides,  then  the 
ocean  tides  are  lowest;  but  when  they  both  'attract  the 
earth  from  the  same  side,  then  the  tides  are  highest.  So  it 
is,  when  the  outside  attractions  are  playing  upon  man;  if 
these  interesting  things  are  various  and  lie  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  the  individual  is  very  much  weakened,  but  if  they 
can  be  lined  up  so  as  to  lie  in  one  direction  as  so  many 
mile  posts  on  the  way  of  seif  fulfillment,  then  the  individ¬ 
ual  is  strengthened,  each  victory  constitutes  additional 
working  capital,  and  the  tides  of  life  how  at  their  highest. 

If  a  man  pursues  one  attraction  for  awhile  and  then 
turns  to  pursue  another,  he  never  gets  anywhere  nor  gains 
any  strength  or  wealth.  The  following  is  a  true  story  of 
this  planless  action.  A  man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
having  a  wife  and  two  children,  was  working  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  drug  store  on  a  very  fair  salary.  He  came  to  consult 
me  about  making  a  change;  he  was  about  to  buy  a  poor 
worn  out  farm  and  move  his  family  to  it.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  ever  had  farming  experience ;  he  said  he  had  not,  but 
that  he  had  figured  big  income  from  farming;  I  said,  “The 
pencil  runs  smoothly  over  paper;  if  you  really  want  to 
know  what  a  farm  will  make,  ask  seven  farmers,  who  have 
farmed  under  similar  conditions  and  circumstances  for 
at  least  seven  years,  and  you  may  then  base  your  judg¬ 
ment  upon  what  they  have  made  out  of  their  efforts.” 
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Then  he  gave  me  his  history,  which  was  about  as  follows : 
The  son  of  a  physician,  never  worked  as  a  small  boy  ex¬ 
cept  to  do  chores  about  the  house,  clerked  a  little  in  a 
drygoods  store,  attended  medical  lectures  for  three  years, 
ran  away  and  became  a  street  car  conductor  for  three 
years,  was  seized  with  wander-lust  and  roamed  through 
the  west  for  a  year  or  two  working  as  carpenter,  brick 
mason,  and  utility  man  doing  odd  jobs,  joined  the  U.  S. 
Navy  as  coal  passer  in  order  to  get  a  trip  around  the 
world,  returned  at  the  end  of  four  years  to  his  parental 
home  and  went  into  a  livery  stable  for  a  year,  clerked  in  a 
drug  store  for  two  years,  tried  firing  a  locomotive  engine 
for  a  month  or  two,  worked  on  switchyards  for  six  months, 
and  finally  worked  in  a  wholesale  drug  store  for  two  years. 
After  relating  his  story,  he  said :  “You  can  plainly  see  that 
I  have  tried  most  everything  else  and  have  never  made  a 
success  at  anything,  and  now  I  am  determined  to  try  out 
the  farm.”  I  said  to  him  “Can  you  realize  that  the  reason 
why  you  have  not  made  a  success  at  any  thing  is  because 
you  have  been  going  into  so  many  diverse  directions  at  in¬ 
tervals  in  your  life  and  always  returning  to  the  place 
from  which  you  started  in  order  to  begin  anew  along  a 
line  in  which  you  have  had  no  experience.  Change  is 
very  good  provided  one  changes  to  something  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  outlook. and  provided  that  something  is  such  that  he 
can  capitalize  on  all  his  past  experience.  Now  sir,  you 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  great  many  diverse  and 
unrelated  lines  and  you  turned  back  from  each  one  just 
before  you  reached  success.  If  you  will  but  find  a  line 
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in  which  you  can  capitalize  upon  all  your  experiences  or 
at  least  most  of  them,  you  will  be  efficient  and  strong  for 
creative  work.”  He  did  as  I  suggested,  and  today  he  is 
chief  chemist  and  business  manager  for  a  big  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  manufacturing  establishment  making  a  large  salary. 
He  now  considers  himself  a  success  and  is  contented  and 
happy  in  his  work.  Before  he  could  make  this  profitable 
adjustment,  it  was  necessary  to  break  up  some  of  the 
repressions  which  had  given  him  the  roving  compulsions. 
His  repressions  were  the  result  of  the  treatment  which  he 
had  received  in  childhood  from  an  austere  and  cruel  father, 
whom  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  honor  and  obey.  The  thing 
which  he  repressed  was  the  consciousness  of  his  hatred  and 
resentment  which  he  held  against  his  father;  he  repressed 
this  affect  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  conscience  re¬ 
garding  one’s  duty  to  honor  the  father;  his  defense  was  to 
leave  home ;  being  away  from  home,  he  suffered  nostalgia 
and  homesickness,  or  a  sense  of  void;  the  sense  of  void 
gave  him  a  craving  for  something,  he  knew  not  what,  and 
this  drove  him  to  seek  the  novel,  to  make  radical  changes 
and  to  travel.  When  he  came  to  realize  that  his  father’s 
motives  were  good,  although  his  methods  were  bad,  he  was 
able  to  make  terms  with  him  and  to  fill  up  the  void  caused 
by  homesickness,  and  this  gave  him  a  sense  of  content¬ 
ment  and  allowed  him  to  pursue  a  single  course  of  action  * 
until  he  had  attained  success  and  happiness. 

Under  repression  the  individual  also  suffers  from  func¬ 
tional  distortions  because  of  the  hyper-tesions  of  the  auto- 
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nomic  segments,  which  crave  forbidden  or  hazardous  ob¬ 
jects.  The  desire  for  social  esteem,  being  in  conflict  with 
the  autonomic  segmental  cravings,  they  form  fixed  atti¬ 
tudes,  which  persist  until  they  draw  to  their  assistance  the 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  other  segments  and  gain 
enough  strength  to  overpower  the  ego  consciousness  in  the 
form  of  compulsion  or  of  obsessional  neuroses.  Just  as 
the  pain  from  a  pin  sticking  in  a  single  cell  of  the  sensitive 
skin  may  be  repressed  from  consciousness  for  a  time,  but 
will  eventually  draw  into  itself  the  sympathetic  assistance 
of  the  whole  organism  towards  finding  relief  and,  further¬ 
more,  if  it  is  repressed  long  enough,  it  will  throw  the  or¬ 
ganism  into  compulsive  movements  and  writhing  convul¬ 
sions.  Likewise,  the  repression  of  any  other  form  of  pain 
will  eventually  result  in  physiological  obsessions,  or  psy¬ 
chic  compulsions.  Therefore,  whenever  there  are  repres¬ 
sions  they  will  eventually  break  out  in  pathological  symp¬ 
toms  either  in  the  mind  or  in  the  body. 

Repressed  affects  gradually  relate  themselves  out  until 
they  attach  themselves  to  every  object  in  environment  and 
cover  every  function  of  the  body.  I  was  called  to  see  a 
lady  who  at  fifty  years  of  age  was  suffering  from  stiffness 
of  knees,  weakness  of  hips,  and  exhaustion.  She  could 
not  walk  or  do  any  kind  of  work  without  fatigue  and 
had  to  be  helped  up  and  down  the  front  door  steps  or  the 
stairway.  Everything  was  a  burden  to  her  and  she 
dreaded  every  form  of  activity.  Upon  analysis,  I  found 
repressed  in  her  unconsciousness  fears  of  child  birth,  which 
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were  awakened  in  her,  by  the  pictures  in  a  doctor’s  book 
on  obstetrics,  which  she  saw  when  she  was  very  young. 
This  fear  was  reinforced  by  warnings  from  her  friends, 
who,  when  she  was  preparing  to  get  married,  tried  to  im¬ 
press  upon  her  the  idea  that  she  could  not  bear  children. 
This  dread  of  child-bearing  eventually  related  itself  to 
every  object  in  the  world  and  to  all  of  her  bodily  organs. 
At  the  beginning,  only  her  generative  organs  were  in¬ 
volved,  but,  at  the  last,  by  sympathetic  relations,  the  entire 
organism  became  involved.  At  the  first  her  unconscious 
segments  said,  “I  can’t  bear  a  child”  later  they  said,  “I 
cannot  bear  burdens  of  any  kind”  and  finally  they  said, 
‘‘I  cannot  even  bear  the  burden  of  my  own  body.”  The 
moment  she  came  into  a  realization  of  these  facts  she  said, 
‘‘I  feel  better;  let  me  try  out  this  theory,”  and  immediately 
she  ran  just  as  fast  as  she  could  up  a  long  stairway  and 
back  down  again  without  any  of  the  previous  ill  effects 
whatever.  In  this  case  everything  in  the  world  became 
able  to  bear  things  as  time  went  on  until  reason  overcame 
repressed  fear. 

Repressed  affects  under  constant  irritation  eventuate 
most  disastrously.  A  splendid  scholarly  physician  came 
from  a  distant  city  to  see  me  as  a  last  resort  after  a  number 
of  physicians  had  told  him  that  he  was  suffering  from 
dementia  proecox.  He  said  that  if  I  could  not  give  him 
relief  he  would  suicide  rather  than  suffer  from  this  malady 
all  of  his  life.  Upon  analysis,  it  was  learned  that  as  a 
child  he  had  been  given  over  to  an  older  sister,  who  gave 
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him  every  possible  motherly  attention,  and  she  even  slept 
with  him  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Her  attentions 
unconsciously  awakened  incestuous  cravings  in  his  visceral 
segments,  which  were  constantly  under  irritation  by  virtue 
of  bodily  contact,  while  being  fondled  and  caressed  by  a 
perfectly  innocent  and  lovely  sister.  The  incestuous  crav¬ 
ings  of  the  autonomic  segment  frightened  him  and  he  re¬ 
pressed  them  all  the  more ;  the  hyper-tensions  in  his  sexual 
segments  became  so  desperate  that  he  finally  sought  relief 
in  auto-erotic  oractices.  Then  he  became  conscience  smit- 

A 

ten  because  of  this  perversion;  he  then  spent  years  of  his 
life  in  trying  to  hold  these  cravings  out  of  consciousness  by 
repression.  This  strain  exhausted  his  vital  functions  and 
left  him  in  such  a  state  of  lethargy  and  lack  of  ability  to 
take  an  interest  in  his  work,  that  the  doctors  pronounced 
his  case  dementia  proecox.  This  man  succeeded  in  releas¬ 
ing  himself  from  his  obsessions  and  compulsions  and  in 
making  a  complete  re-orientation  of  all  his  affective  func¬ 
tions  toward  his  profession,  and  he  has  grown  daily  in 
efficiency,  happiness,  and  reputation  ever  since.  Repres¬ 
sion  of  affects  that  are  under  stimulation  is  like  weighting 
down  the  safety  valve  of  a  steam  boiler  while  stoking  the 
fires  under  it. 

Repression  by  limiting  the  expression  of  libido  cravings 
to  only  archaic  stimulus  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
case :  A  young  woman  twenty-one  years  of  age  said  that 
she  could  not  attract  to  herself  the  attention  of  young  men 
of  culture  and  refinement,  but  that  every  rough-neck  shoe 
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clerk,  or  garment  fitter,  persisted  in  trying  to  take  liberties 
with  her,  until  she  had  developed  a  fear  of  them.  Upon 
inquiry,  it  also  came  to  light  that  she  felt  a  compulsion, 
when  on  the  sidewalk,  to  put  herself  in  front  of  the  moving 
street  cars  and  automobiles  and  she  often  found  herself 
stepping  off  the  sidewalk  to  carry  out  this  compulsion. 
She  had  developed  a  fear  of  walking  out  alone,  lest  she 
be  killed  through  yielding  to  the  compulsion.  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  ever  enjoyed  a  thrill  of  love  for  a  sweetheart; 
and  she  answered,  “No,  How  could  I?  No  one  has  ever 
yet  wrestled  with  me,  nor  compelled  my  love  by  force.” 
Further  analysis  showed  that  her  love  life  was  under  rigid 
repression,  that  she  was  fixed  in  the  idea  that  it  could  only 
be  released  by  a  force  compelling  her  against  her  will,  and 
if  she  should  give  it  expression  from  any  other  motive  she 
would  be  guilty  of  sin.  As  a  result  of  this  repression  she 
was  all  the  time  unconsciously  carrying  on  flirtations, 
which  men  of  her  cultural  standard  would  not  respond  to, 
and  those  who  did  respond  were  not  worthy  of  her.  Her 
love  life  was  locked  up  in  an  iron  cage  of  repression  deep 
down  in  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  unconscious  and  there 
was  in  her  plan  but  one  outlet  for  it,  that  was  force,  and 
that  force  must  be  used  by  an  ideal  cultured  man. 

Her  bio-psychological  sanity  depended  upon  the  re¬ 
lease  and  free  expression  of  her  conjugal  love,  and  since 
she  had  made  force  from  outside  its  only  means  of  liberat¬ 
ing  itself,  and,  since  no  acceptable  man  would  come  to  its 
rescue,  it  undertook  to  throw  her  body  under  any  moving 
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object.  It  was  a  situation  where  the  libido  was  acting 
upon  the  priciple  of  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.** 
Such  is  the  law  and  power  of  every  libido  craving,  it  will 
break  its  prison  house  into  pieces,  provided  it  cannot  get 
the  door  open,  which  repression  has  made  for  it. 

Repressed  organic  or  instinctive  cravings  are  never 
asleep  nor  idle;  they  are  always  awake  and  busy  seek¬ 
ing  some  means  of  expression.  Being  denied  an  outlet 
in  action  or  in  normal  thought,  they  seek  expression  in 
phantasy,  dream,  nightmare,  illusions,  delusions,  halluci¬ 
nations,  hysteries,  neuroses,  psychoses,  obsessions,  com¬ 
pulsions,  and  multiple  personalities. 

If  the  native  instinctive  emotions  and  cravings  are  put 
under  repression,  they  will  never  rest  nor  sleep  until  they 
break  through  into  consciousness,  even  though  they  have 
to  tear  and  destroy  the  body  and  brain  in  doing  so.  The 
only  known  remedy  is  to  raise  them  to  consciousness 
through  bio-psycho-analytic  processes  and  afterwards  to 
synthesize  and  re-orient  them  towards  reality  in  a  way 
which  will  make  for  the  good  of  both  the  individual  and 
society  and  will  give  them  liberty  to  fulfill  themselves  in 
a  creative  way. 

We  have  learned  that  repression  is  a  denial  of  in¬ 
stinct  with  a  refusal  to  recognize  its  rights  to  gratification. 
For  instance,  a  desire  enters  the  mind  which  is  repugnant 
to  one’s  character;  unwilling  to  admit  to  himself  that  he 
has  such  a  side  to  his  nature,  he  turns  away  from  the  re- 
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pulsive  thoughts  which  these  desires  stimulate;  it  being 
impossible  to  erase  any  idea  which  has  once  entered  into 
consciousness,  he  automatically  stores  these  ideas  in  un¬ 
consciousness.  Every  individual  was  born  on  the  level  of 
animal  appetites  and  has  to  pass  through  the  various  sav¬ 
age  levels  in  his  development  for  the  purpose  of  sublimat¬ 
ing  these  into  spiritual  values ;  but,  in  so  much  as  each  one 
has  failed  to  sublimate  these  animal  passions  and  ap¬ 
petites,  they  have  either  found  expression  in  acts  con¬ 
demned  by  the  social  group  or  else  been  repressed  into 
unconsciousness;  repression  is  essentially  an  act  of  self¬ 
fear  and  self-  disgust.  But  the  cravings,  ideas  and  ener¬ 
gies  repressed  are  not  dead,  but  merely  inactive,  being  in 
prison  where  they  are  reinforcing  themselves,  while  they 
seek  opportunity  to  break  out  with  a  vengeance. 

Dissociation  is  one  of  the  pathological  effects  of  repres¬ 
sion.  In  ordinary  forgetting,  a  memory  sinks  into  the  sub¬ 
conscious  because  insufficient  interest  abides  to  enable  it  to 
remain  in  consciousness,  or  because  it  is  consciously  com¬ 
mitted  for  a  purpose;  if,  however,  an  idea  supported  by 
strong  interest  and  a  powerful  emotion  is  repressed  into 
unconsciousness,  the  emotion  will  vivify  it  and  cause  it  to 
live  an  independent  life  of  its  own  and  force  it  to  express 
itself  through  subsidiary  channels. 

A  lighter  form  of  repression,  wherein  one  instinct  can 
only  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  another ;  as  in  the  case 
where  one  is  hungry  and  is  tempted  to  steal,  there  is  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  instincts  of  self-preservation  and  the 
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social  instinct,  one  will  be  tom  between  two  ways  and  can 
only  gratify  one  instinct  at  the  expense  of  the  other;  or 
as  in  the  case  of  his  falling  in  love  with  a  woman,  who  is 
denied  to  him  by  marriage  laws,  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  sex  instinct  and  the  herd  instinct.  In  such  events,  there 
is  a  head  on  collision  between  the  instincts  involved,  and 
the  whole  life  comes  to  a  standstill  while  the  battle  is 
being  fought  out,  and  the  individual  is  troubled  with  in¬ 
decision  in  every  department  of  life.  In  my  personal  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  Doctor  of  Bio-Psychology,  I  have  found 
cases  of  nervous  breakdown,  indigestion,  ptosis,  colitis 
and  emaciation  resulting  from  conflicts  going  on  between 
the  major  instincts  of  the  bio-psychological  processes. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  treatment  of  con¬ 
flicts  ;  one  is  to  give  the  decision  in  favor  of  one  of  the  in¬ 
stincts  while  repressing  the  other,  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
this  method  results  in  a  split  off  from  the  integration  of  the 
personality  so  that  it  functions  independently;  another  is 
to  keep  the  instincts  in  separate  compartments  like  the  man 
who  teaches  the  doctrine  of  evolution  on  week  days  and 
on  Sundays  the  doctrine  of  special  creation;  and  lastly  he 
may  bring  these  conflicting  instincts  into  a  state  of  compro¬ 
mise  and  co-operation  through  rational  processes. 

Dissociation  would  never  occur  if  we  were  perfectly 
honest  with  ourselves.  When  we  refuse  to  admit  to  our¬ 
selves  that  our  nature  possesses  certain  primitive  aspects, 
we  prevent  the  ideas  connected  with  these  aspects  from 
being  affiliated  with  our  personality  and  from  taking  their 
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places  in  our  mental  life  so  that  they  become  as  foreign 
bodies  irritating  our  personality. 

The  mechanism  of  multiple  personalities  is  about  as 
follows:  One,  through  fear,  shame  or  shock  represses 
from  consciousness  various  organs  or  segments  of  the  phy¬ 
siological  organism  with  their  affects,  cravings  and  desires. 
These  become  detached  or  separated  from  the  ego  con¬ 
sciousness,  they  take  with  them  their  logical  amount  of 
libidinous  energy  and  begin  to  set  up  an  independent  auto¬ 
matic  active  center  of  their  own,  they  draw  unto  them¬ 
selves  every  other  similar  affect,  craving  and  desire  until 
they  become  strong  enough  to  act  at  intervals  against  the 
wish  or  will  of  the  ego  consciousness,  and  then  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  and  to  form  combinations  among  themselves 
through  the  law  of  association,  which  is  sometimes  accele¬ 
rated  by  shock,  until  they  become  strong  enough  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  ego  personality  for  longer  periods  of  time.  The 
detached  affect  has,  by  this  time,  become  so  powerful  and 
is  so  completely  out  of  the  ego  consciousness  that  one  feels 
compelled  to  attribute  its  power  to  some  being  outside  of 
the  self.  Whenever  the  Doctor  of  Bio-Psychology  is  able 
to  convince  the  individual  that  these  forces  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  his  own  detached  affects  coming  back 
at  him  because  he,  through  false  education,  timidity, 
shame,  disgust,  fears  or  shock  of  some  kind,  has  been  led 
to  deny  as  his  own  and  to  repress  from  consciousness,  and 
when  he  succeeds  in  getting  him  to  accept  and  treat  these 
represser  affects  as  his  own,  then  the  two  or  more  person- 
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alities  become  united  with  his  ego  personality  and  rein¬ 
force  it  with  all  the  libidinous  energy  which  they  have 
gathered  into  themselves. 

We  should  make  it  our  aim  to  achieve  adaptation  of 
ideas  in  the  conscious  mind  by  absorbing  and  assimilating 
all  experience,  realizing  that  we  can  learn  our  lessons 
from  that  which  is  considered  evil  as  well  as  from  that 
which  is  sanctioned  as  good,  and  learning  that  any  ex¬ 
perience,  however  evil,  from  which  we  gain  a  lesson  is 
converted  from  poison  into  food.  For  when  regret  or 
remorse  for  past  evil  results  in  repentance,  the  whole  goes 
through  a  chemical  process  that  purifies  the  soul  and  turns 
evil  into  higher  forms  of  good. 

Even  systems  of  civilization  and  education  become  re¬ 
pressionary  when  they  are  superposed  by  force  or  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  cramming  process,  especially,  when  they 
are  contradictory  to,  or  detached  from,  the  interests  of 
mind  and  life.  The  learning  of  factual  knowledges  or 
technical  efficiency  methods,  which  do  not  constitute  an 
extension  and  accentuation  of  the  natural  vital  and  mental 
instincts,  limits  man’s  powers  and  soon  burdens  him  be¬ 
yond  his  power  of  endurance;  while  knowledges  and 
technical  methods  which  are  in  synthesis  and  relation  with 
life  extend  man’s  powers  and  become  his  burden  bearers 
and  servants.  For  example:  education  and  civilization 
may  be  analogous  to  the  story  of  the  man,  who  was  car¬ 
rying  on  his  back  a  ton  of  iron,  a  ton  of  water,  and  a  ton 
of  coal;  he  was  reeling  and  staggering  under  his  load; 
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he  grew  more  and  more  fatigued;  he  could  not  bear  an¬ 
other  pound  of  pressure;  but,  finally,  he  put  his  iron  into 
form  and  related  it  up  with  the  water,  and  the  coal,  and 
then  related  them  all  to  his  needs.  Now  he  has  turned 
his  burden  into  an  enginery  of  power,  and  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  set  a  match  to  the  coal  and  stand  off  and  watch 
this  sublimated  burden  grind  his  grist,  weave  his  cloth, 
bear  his  burdens,  and  lift  him  up  and  carry  him  along  at 
great  speed  and  comfort. 

Such  is  the  difference  between  systems  of  civilizations 
and  knowledges  which  serve  to  repress  life’s  natural  in¬ 
stincts  and  those  which  give  them  expression.  The  bur¬ 
den  of  detached  and  mere  factual  knowledge  and  schemes 
of  efficiency  may  be  changed  by  system  and  relation  into 
beneficent  power  and  the  increase  of  one’s  capacity  for 
knowledge  to  infinity.  Hence,  the  more  one  knows  in 
systematized  relationship  with  the  self  and  the  universe, 
through  the  subconscious  instincts  and  faculties,  the  more 
power  he  has  and  the  greater  becomes  his  capacity  for 

knowledge, while  the  more  detached  and  fragmentary 
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knowledge  he  has,  the  more  he  suffers  from  repression. 

Our  whole  aim  should  be  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
our  whole  personality,  to  prevent  any  splitting  off  of  com¬ 
plexes  of  ideas,  and  to  see  that  the  bio-psychological  in¬ 
stincts,  welling  up  from  all  the  levels  of  our  nature,  shall 
find  their  actual  or  sublimated  channels  of  expression  un¬ 
obstructed  according  as  the  properly  informed  reason  may 
direct. 
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